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in public life; yet in the presidency he was, espe-
cially at this juncture of affairs, a misfit. He was
cold and reserved when every consideration called
for cordiality; he was petulant when tolerance and
good humor were the qualities most needful. He
could neither arouse enthusiasm nor win friends.
He was large visioned and adept at mapping out
broad policies, but he lacked the elements of
leadership requisite to carry his plans into effect.
He scorned the everyday arts of politics, and by
the very loftiness of his ideals he alienated support.
In short, as one writer has remarked, he was "a
weigher of scruples and values in a time of transi-
tion, a representative of old-school politics on the
threshold of triumphant democracy* The people
did not understand him, but they felt instinctively
that he was not one of themselves; and, therefore,
they cast him out." Nobody had ever called him
"Old Hickory" or any other name indicative of
popular endearment.

Clay's appointment as Secretary of State was
thoroughly typical of the independent, unyielding
attitude of the new Administration. Adams had
not the slightest sympathy with the idea of ro-
tation in public position: such a policy, he
said, would make government "a perpetual and